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Garfield, 84, 85— Boss ’ government, 
86 — irresponsibility of Cabinet 
officers, 87—hostility to all changes 
of government, 89—display and cere- 
monial of the Federal party, 90— 
Democratic manners of Jefferson, 91 
—railroad monopolies, 91-93—the 
Tariff question, 93. 

Pope, 452—the representative of the 


‘classical’ period, 453. See English | 


Poets. 
R. 


Railroad monopolies in the United 
States, 91, 92. 

Recamier, Mme., her character de- 
scribed by Montlosier, 228. 

Rewbell accuses the members of the 
Assembly of poltroonery, 211. See 
Montlosier. 

Robespierre, his passage to the scaffuld, 
154—mentioned by Montlosier, 209, 
210. 

Rogers, Samuel, his pleasant parties 
described by Lyell, 116, 117. 

Rundall, Samuel, described by Caroline 
Fox, 541. 


8 


Sackville, Thomas (Lord Buckhurst), 
the herald of Elizabethan literature, 
437. 

Schlegel, August von, described by 
Lyell, 112. 

Schmidt, Adolphe, his ‘ Tableaux de la 
Révolution Frangaise,’ 161. 

Scott, Sir Walter, ‘ Works of Jonathan 
Swift,’ 379, 380. 

Scriblerus Club, the, its origin, 421. 

Scrivener, Dr., his principal works, 
312 n. 

Séchelles, Hérault de, President of the 
Convention, 174—arrested with the 
Girondin Deputies, 175. 


Sexton, Mr., on the payment of rents | 


in Ireland, and purchase of the land- 
lords’ interest by the State, 596. 

Shakspeare, 440—influence of Renais- 
sance and Euphuism in his time, 
441 


Shelley, essay on, by Mr. Frederick 
Myers, 457-459. 

Silchester, old wall at, penetrated by 
earth-worms, 198. 
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disorders in the South, 77—defeat of | Smith, Farmer, at the Massachussetts 
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Convention, 66. 

, Sydney, anecdote of, by Lyell, 
118. 

Solyman the Magnificent, 468—takes 
Belgrade, 471—supports the cause 
of John Zapolya, 472—abandons the 
siege of Vienna, 7b—his wars with 
Persia, 473—enters Buda, 475 — 
Hungary a province of the Ottoman 
Empire, ib.—described by De Bus- 
becq, 480, 481—his domestic troubles, 
483—agrees to a truce of eight years 
485. See De Busbecq. 

Somerville, Mrs., notice of, by Lyell, 
111. 





Spenser, historic impress of his ‘ Faerie 
Queen,’ 438-440. 

Staél, Baron de, on the state of France 
in 1789, 141, 144. 

—, Mme. de, described by Mont- 
losier, 210, 228. 

Stanhope, Lord, on George III.’s acces- 
sion to the throne, 490. 

Steele, Richard, his rupture with Swift, 
427. 

‘Stella.’ See Johnson, Esther. 

Sterling, John, his theological and 
philosophical thought, 539. See 
Caroline Fox. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, his hatred for the 
Southern people, 72, 73. 

Swift, Jonathan, 377—his biographers, 
378-383—popular notion of his cha- 
racter, 383—active benevolence, ib, 
—‘Thoughts on Religion,’ 384 — 
literary assailants, 385—ancestors, 
385, 386—birth and early years, 387 
—delinquencies at Trinity College, 
Dublin, 388, 389—escapes to England, 
390—at Sir William Temple’s, 391 
—his sensitive pride, 393—poetic 
compositions, 393, 394—takes orders 
in Ireland, 394—-solicitude for the 
Church, 395—character as a clergy- 
man, 396, 397—living of Kilroot, 
397—affection for Miss Waryng, 397, 
398—second residence at Moor Park, 
898—classical studies, 398, 399— 
development of his power of satire, 
400—the ‘ Battle of the Books,’ ib.— 
‘Tale of a Tub,’ ib.—compared with 
Rabelais, 401—death of Sir Wm. 
Temple, 402—accompanies the Earl 
of Berkeley to Ireland, 4083—Vicar 
of Laracor, 404—returns to England, 
ib,—disappointments, 405—love for 
the Established Church, 406—satires 
and pamphlets, 407—his almanack, 
407, 408—deserts the Whig party, 
409—his influence on all minds, 410, 
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411—character and appearance, 411, 
412—friendship for Esther Johnson, 
412-415—horror of marriage, 413— 
editor of the ‘Examiner,’ 416—satire 
on Lord Wharton, 417—series of 
pamphlets, 418— member of the 
‘Brothers’ Club,’ 419, 420—of the 
‘Scriblerus Club,’ 421-425—import- 
ance and political power, 425—Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, 426—mediates be- 
tween Oxford and Bolingbroke, ib.— 
rupture with Steele, 427—death of the 
Queen, 429—returns to Dublin, 430. 


T 


Taine, M., works on the old French 
Régime, the Revolution, and the 
Jacobin Conquest, 132, /. — the 
noblesse in the Assembly, 145—the 
Jacobin Conquest, 155—the plan for 
assassinating the Girondins, 165, n.— 
new light from his works, 176, 177. 

Temple, Sir William. See Swift. 

Testament, New, Revision, 1—the 1st 
chap. of St. Matthew, 3-5—funda- 
mental principle imposed on the 
Revisionists, 7 — unnecessary and 
capricious changes, 7-9 — ancient 
authorities, 9-11—translation, 12— 
alterations positively required, 13, 14 
—alterations because the A. V. ap- 
peared to be incorrect, 14-19—Agrip- 
pa and Paul, 19, 20—alterations ‘ by 
consequence, 20—the Greek article 
and tenses, 21-28—pronouns, 28— 
particles, 28-31—prepositions, 32-34 
—marginal notes, 34, 35—Eurocly- 
don, 35—alternative renderings, 36— 
explanatory notes, 37, 38—annota- 
tions in the margin, 39—object of the 
translators of 1611, 40, 41—words 
that are not of the same sense every- 
where, 42-45 — sepulchre, 46 — 
doctrine, 47—vials, ib.—charity, 48 
—miracles, 49—the lunatic boy, 50 
—‘eternal’ and ‘everlasting,’ 52— 
inspiration of Scripture, 52, 53— 
Romans ix., 5, 53-55—the Lord’s 
Prayer, 55-57—passages altered for 
the worse, 57-59—new terms intro- 
duced, 60. See Westcott and Hort. 

Tribunal Révolutionnaire, the, its con- 
duct, 147, 148—farcical trials, 149— 
arrests, 150-152. 

Tuke, Mr., on the smallness and poor- 
ness of the holdings on the western 
coast of Ireland, 600. 


W. 
Wallon, ‘ Histoire du Tribunal Révolu- 
tionnaire,” 132, 146, 148, 


Waterford, 
Wedderburne’s 
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Walpole, Horace, on Pitt's accepting a 


pension, 497—describes his speech 
on the Preliminaries of Peace, 500. 


Waryng, Miss (‘ Varina’), her engage- _ 


ment to Swift, 397, 398. 


Washington, ceremonial as President, 


90, 91—his fine character, 521. 
Marquis of, on the state of 

the Irish landlords, 599 

speech on Franklin’s 

betrayal of Hutchinson’s letters to 

Whately, 519. 


Westcott and Hort’s Textual Theory, 


310—‘ alternative readings ’ and their 
result, 311—defective scholarship of 
the translation, 312—the ‘ Introduc- 
tion,’ 313—nature of controversy, 314 
—Lachmann, Tregelles, and Tischen- 
dorf, 315-317—various readings, 317 
—tTransmission by whiting, 319—by 
printed editions,320—‘ Intrinsic’ and 
‘Transcriptional probability,’ 321— 
‘Knowledge of Documents, ib.— 
Genealogical Evidence, 322-324— 
conflate readings, 324-330—the tradi- 
tional Greek text of the N. T. Scrip- 
tures, 331—three types of texts, 332 
—the Syrian text, 333—Cureton’s 
Syriac, 334, 335—Textual conference 
at Antioch, 336-338—Syrian confla- 
tions, 339—rejection of Patristic 
testimony, 341-346—Codex B, 346— 
relations of B and & to other docu- 
ments, 347-350—impurity of the 
texts, 353—disfigurements, 354— 
reason for their preservation, 355, 356 
—Caius on the early corruption of 
the SS. by heretics, 358—Clemens of 
Alexandria’s copy of the Gospels, 359, 
360—how to ascertain the truth of 
Scripture, 361-364—Codex a, 365- 
367—conjectural emendation, 368- 
370—textual errors, 371-374. 


Wharton, Earl of, Swift’s satire on, 


417. 


Wheatstone and his electric telegraph, 


535 — the telephone anticipated, 
536. 


Wilkes’s conflict with Grenville, 502 


— imprisonment, 503 — duel with 
Martin, 505—stands for Middlesex, 
512—popular feeling in his favour, 
5138—expulsion, 515. 


Wordsworth on Hartley Coleridge, 546. 


See Caroline Fox. 


Z. 


Zapolya, John, 471—elected King of 


Hungary, 472—compact with Ferdi- 
nand, 473. 











